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and he became a reluctant follower. When Sumner
became angry and charged him in 1870 with betrayal of
the cause of freedom, he hotly affirmed that he had voted
for every measure for the equal rights of the freedmen
that Congress had passed, including the three constitu-
tional amendments. The truth was that he had put
obstacles in the way of several measures that Sumner
deemed indispensable, until it became plain that the
Republican party was determined to pass them and that
further resistance would be useless. Then he gave his
assent to them. This course he pursued until the Anti-
Ku-Klux Bill was agreed to, by the Judiciary Committee,
in 1871. Against this measure he voted in the committee
and in the Senate. He held it to be unconstitutional, and
he used against it the same arguments in substance that
Bingham had used in the House against the Civil Rights
Bill; and both he and Bingham were right. Trumbull
did not change his principles, but he made an error in
common with his party and he corrected it as soon as he
became convinced that it was an error. I am open to the
same criticism.

Among interviews with men of note published in the
Chicago press concerning the deceased was one with Mr.
Joseph Medill, not a friendly critic but a political seer of
the first class, who thought that Trumbull might have
been President of the United States if he had voted, in
the impeachment case, to convict Andrew Johnson.

If he had remained true to his party [said Mr. Medill], Judge
Trumbull, I believe, would have died with his name in the roll
of Presidents of the United States. I have always thought that
he could have been the successor of Grant. He stood so high in
the estimation of his party and the nation that nothing was
beyond his reach. Grant, of course, came before everybody,
but Trumbull was next, a man of great ability, undoubted
integrity, and stainless reputation, pure as the driven snow and to face, He had a
